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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  adjourned  fronn  December  I,  1936 
to  January  5,  1937,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Barbey  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Barklle  Henry  was  elected  Vice- 
President.    Messrs.  Bronson  Winthrop  and  Augustine  J.  Smith  were  re-elected  Treasurer  and  Secretary  respectively. 
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HENRY  G.  BARBEY 

(  T-ivetity-sixt/i  President } 

The  twenty-sixth  President  of  the  Society 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  Mr.  Barbey  be- 
LUine  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
1909,  and  since  that  time  has  been  notably 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bloomingdale  Committee  (now  the  Com- 
mittee on  New  York  Hospital-Westchester 
Division)  by  the  then  President,  Mr.  (Jeorge 
L.  Rives,  and  served  with  that  body,  both  as 
a  member  and  Chairman,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election  as  President.  His  interest  in  the 
held  of  mental  diseases  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric  Com- 
niitte  shortly  after  opening  of  that  unit. 

By  his  frequent  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  (until  recently  a  rota- 
ting Committee)  and  as  member  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Real  Estate,  he  fur- 
ther extended  his  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Barbey  is  also  a  member  of  the  Boards 
(»l  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the 
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BARKLIE  McKEE  HENRY 

I  ice  PresiJent 

Mr.  Barklie  Henry,  who  becomes  the 
thirty-second  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  1932.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric  Committee  by  the 
late  Eward  W.  Sheldon,  and  has  been  one  of 
its  most  active  members. 

He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
School  conducted  by  the  Clinic  for  the  train- 
ing and  observation  of  small  children,  known 
as  the  Nursery  School.  As  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  New  York  Hospital,  he  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  that  phase  of  the  Society's 
work.  He  has  also  served  often  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr.  Henry  is  \^ice-President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Lying-In  Hospital,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital. 


THE  BULLETIN 


DR.  STANLEY  ROSSITER  BENEDICT 

Both  College  and  Hospital  suffered 
a  severe  loss  In  the  death,  on  Decem- 
ber 2  I ,  1936,  of  Dr.  Stanley  Rosslter 
Benedict,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  ot 
Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  ever  since 
1910,  Dr.  Benedict  leaves  a  record  ot 
outstanding  work  as  a  devoted  scien- 
tist and  teacher.  In  his  early  years 
he  developed  a  test  to  determine  the 
presence  of  minute  amounts  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine,  a  test 
which  is  now  known  and  used  where 
ever  medicine  is  practiced..  In  con- 
junction with  Drs.  Van  Slyke  and  Folin 
he  perfected  many  mechanical  aids 
for  use  in  analytical  studies.  With 
Dr.  Sugiura  he  carried  out  many  stud- 
ies of  dietary  and  hormonal  factors 
influencing  the  rate  of  tumor  growth. 
As  a  teacher  he  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  imparting  to  his  students,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  the  Hospital, 
not  only  his  unquestioned  knowledge, 
but  also  his  enthusiasm  for  research. 
A  colleague  writes  of  him: 

"Another  leader  in  medical  sci- 
ence has  departed  from  our  midst 
but  has  left  the  science  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Cornell  University 
enriched  to  a  notable  degree,  and 
to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
come  under  his  influence,  he  has 
left  the  memory  of  a  life  instinc- 
tively devoted  to  scientific  truth. 


"THE  BLUE  PLAID 


IRENE  H.  SUTLIFFE 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  "Bulle- 
tin" records  the  death,  on  December 
30,  1936,  of  Miss  Irene  H.  Sutliffe,  Di- 
rector Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing of  the  Society  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Sutliffe  graduated  from  the 
then  styled  Nurses  Training  School  of 
this  Hospital  In  1880.  After  graduation 
she  organized  the  School  for  Nurses  at 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Hamot  Hospital  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Returning  to  the 
scene  of  her  studies,  she  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.  This  was  in  1886,  only  six 
short  years  after  her  graduation. 

Outstanding  In  her  field  from  the  very 
start,  she  may  be  well  described  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  world  of  nursing  educa- 
tion on  which  she  leaves  a  profound 
effect.  As  early  as  1893,  when  nursing 
education  was,  at  least  when  compared 
to  present  methods,  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard she  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  Society  of  Superintendents  ot 
Schools  of  Nursing  during  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  At 
the  same  time  she  was  elected  Honor- 
ary VIce-Chalrman  of  the  Nursing  Sec- 
tion of  the  International  Congress  ot 
Charities  and  Correction.  When  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out  in 
1898,  Miss  Sutliffe  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital to  answer  the  call  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  which  organization  she  estab- 
Ished  the  necessary  nursing  service  at 
Camp  Black,  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 


In  1902,  failing  health  forced  Miss 
Sutliffe  to  retire  from  active  work  and 
she  was  duly  pensioned  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  status  she  main- 
tained until  her  death.  Her  retirement 
was  not  complete,  however,  as  her  ad- 
vice and  deep  knowledge  were  always 
at  the  service  of  this  Hospital  and  of 
her  profession.  The  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic  in  1916  brought  her  into  ac- 
tive service  again  when  she  supervised 
an  emergency  branch  maintained  by  the 
New  York  Hospital. 

Much  of  the  present  status  of  the 
profession  of  nursing  is  due  to  Miss 
Sutliffe.  She  numbered  among  her 
pupils  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  ot 
the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service, 
Miss  Minnie  H.  Jordan  of  the  faculty  of 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  first 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Yale 
University.  The  "Bulletin"  feels  greatly 
privileged  to  be  able  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  paid  by  Miss  Goodrich 
to  her  friend  and  teacher: 

Within  a  century  a  new  profession  has 
been  inextricably  woven  into  the  social  fab- 
ric of  many,  if  not  every  country,  of  the 
globe,  and  in  none  more  constructively  or 
comprehensively  than  the  United  States. 

To  the  world  at  large  the  heroic  figure 
of  Florence  Nightingale  symbolizes  the 
Mother  of  Nursing,  for  to  this  ardent  and 
gifted  woman  it  is  indebted  for  bringing  in- 
to organized  existence  and  effective  service 
the  contribution  of  its  womanhood  through- 
out the  ages. 

Responding  to  her  call  in  country  after 
country,  women  have  come  forward  who, 
through  unremitting  labor,  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  this  new  and  essential  so- 
cial expression. 

Neither  through  pen  or  brush  can  history 
portray  the  personalities  through  whose  vis- 
ion and  devotion  an  educational  program, 
modern  in  conception,  was  achieved  and  its 
social  usefulness  rapidly  and  convincingly 
demonstrated. 

The  name  of  Irene  H.  Sutliffe  may  pass 
into  oblivion  but  the  social  philosophy,  the 
professional  zeal  and  the  keen  insight  of  this 
frail  but  intrepid  woman  will  have  an  en- 
during influence  upon  generations  of  nurses. 

The  distinguishing  title  of  Directress 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in  no 
wise  conveys  the  service  demanded  or  the  re- 
s[)onsibilities  imposed  during  Miss  Sutliffe's 
many  years  of  office. 

The  number  of  her  graduates  assigned  to 
important  posts  bears  full  testimony  to  the 
breadth  and  soundness  of  her  interpretation 
as  teacher,  nurse,  social  worker  and  admin- 
istrator. Her  rare  beauty  of  character  will 
be  a  sacred  memory  to  those  who  knew  her. 
The  contribution  of  her  dynamic  force  is 
her  immeasurable  gift  to  humanity. 


As  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  observes  its  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary this  year,  special  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  "The  Blue  Plaid",  the  year  book 
of  the  School. 

Historical  sketches  covering  all  phases  of 
the  School  from  its  inception  in  1887  to  the 
present  day  have  been  written;  old  pictures 
and  photographs  have  been  imearthed;  a 
special  tribute  to  Miss  Irene  Sutliffe  has  been 
prepared;  the  work  of  the  Westchester  Divi- 
sion has  been  thoroughly  covered.  As  in  the 
past,  the  book  will  be  bound  in  the  familiar 
blue  plaid  and  will  bear  the  gold  seal  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  on  its 
front  cover. 

Orders  may  be  placed  with  Miss  F.  [. 
Bergstrom,  Reference  Library,  Nurses'  Resi- 
dence, or  Miss  ("atherine  Rogers  N.R.  1061. 
The  cost  is  $2.50  per  copy. 

Irene  Moore,  Library  Editor 

 o  

EXTRA  COPIES 

Those  wisiiint^  extra  copies  of  The  Bul- 
letin may  obtain  them  by  applying  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  Ci-l  1  f. 
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-     146    YEARS    AGO  - 

At  a  nieetinji;  of  tlie  (Governors  of  tlie  New  York  Hospital,  lu  ld  at  tlu-  Coffee  Mouse 
2ist  day  of  Januai  v  1791. 

Ordered  that  Aaron  Burr  and  William  Maxwell  be  added  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  open  the 
Hospital,  that  the  Powers  of  said  (Committee  he  continued,  and  that  they  give  public  notice  in  such  a 
way  as  they  shall  think  best,  that  the  Hospital  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients.  That  patients  be 
admitted  under  such  regulations  as  to  the  said  (^om  niitiee  shall  seem  best;  and  that  they  do  report  to 
the  Society,  at  their  next  meeting  the  measures  they  shall  have  taken  and  do  also  report  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  (iovernors,  at  their  next  meeting;  a  sett  ot  Hye  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Hoard  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  two  Physicians  to  the  Hospital  in  the  stead  of  Peter 
Middleton  Deceased,  and  John  Jones,  removed  from  this  State;  and  John  Charleton  and  Thomas  Jones 
were  unanimously.  Elected. 

Ordered  that  the  Secretary  make  out  their  Commissions,  under  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  and  that 
the  President  sign  the  same. 


NOTICE 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  ( lOvernors,  opera- 
tions will  start  as  soon  as  possible  to  remodel 
the  Society's  properties  at  1301-1307  York 
Avenue,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  70th 
Street,  into  modern  elevator  apartments  of 
from  one  to  four  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  July  i,  1937. 

Space  for  doctors'  offices  will  be  available 
on  the  York  Avenue  frontage  of  the  ground 
floor,  the  interiors  laid  out  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  tenants.  The  balance  of  the  frontage 
will  be  occupied  by  a  foyer  entrance  and  a 
corner  store. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Nichols,  Room  G-iir. 

 o  ■ 

THE  SAMARITAN 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  editorial  and 
business  stafTs  of  "The  Samaritan",  the  first 
yearbook  of  Cornell  Medical  College,  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  issue  of  publication  to 
those  who  had  purchased  advance  subscrip- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  advance  subscrip- 
tion sale  at  the  price  of  $2.50  will  be  ex- 
tended to  March  i,  1937. 

This  will  positively  be  the  last  day  on 
which  any  student,  member  of  the  faculty 
or  hospital  staf?  may  subscribe  to  the  year- 
book. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  read 
the  announcement  of  this  publication  in  the 
October  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN,  may  it 
be  said  that  in  the  editors'  hands  at  present 
are  the  following: 

1.  Over  two  hundred  formal  and  infor- 
mal photographs  of  the  college  and  hos- 
pital statTs. 

2.  Many  exterior  and  interior  views  of 
the  college  and  hospital. 

3.  The  history  of  New  York  Hospital 
and  Cornell  Medical  College  illustrated 
by  many  old  prints  and  photographs. 

4.  Formal  and  informal  photograohs  of 
the  students  of  Cornell  Medical  College. 
It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  the  mater- 
ial contained  in  this  yearbook  will  be  of 


vital  interest  to  all  persons  connected  with 

the  college  and  the  hospital,  whether  in  pro- 
fessional or  in  administrative  capacity. 

Subscriptions  may  be  purchased  from  the 
office,  F-102,  any  weekday  between  i  and  2, 
or  by  sending  a  check  payable  to  "The  Sa- 
maritan", 1300  York  Avenue. 

( Comm  ittees  continued  from  page  I ) 

NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 

Westchester  Division 
Augustine  J.  Smith  -  Chairman 
Paul  Tuckerman  Cj.  Beekman  Hoppin 

Murray  Sargent 
Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric 
Paul  Tuckerman,  Chairman 
Augustine  J.  Smith       G.  Beekman  Hoppin 
Murray  Sargent 
Law 

Frank  L.  Polk  .  Chairman 
Langdon  P.  Marvin  Joseph  H.  Choate 

Nominations 
Henry  G.  Barbey,  President 
William  Woodward  Frank  L.  Polk 

Finance 
Bronson  Winthrop,  Treasurer 
William  Woodward  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

Henry  S.  Sturgis 
Paul  Tuckerman  Williamson  Pell 

Murray  Sargent 
Rea/  Estate 
(leorge  T.  Bowdoin  .  Chairnutn 
G.  Beekman  Hoppin       Ro])ert  Winthrop 
Murray  Sargent 
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PORTRAITS 
VALENTINE  M.  SEAMAN,  M.  D. 
Attending  Surgeon  1796-1817 
The  name  of  Valentine  Seaman  was  men- 
tioned js  the  medical  preceptor  and  kinsman 
of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  in  a  former  issue  of 
the  "Bulletin".  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Seaman 
hangs  on  the  east  wall  of  the  corridor  leatl- 
ing  to  the  Governors'  Room,  near  the  Cor- 
poration Office. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  seniority  it 


should  have  been  included  sooner.  Its  de- 
scription will  complete  an  account  of  that 
distinguished  group  of  pioneers  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  medicine  in  New  York  City 

The  artist  of  this  portrait  is  not  known, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  portrait 
itself  would  make  one  wonder  whether  it 
had  not  originally  been  that  of  another  per- 
son, the  face  of  the  original  having  been 
replaced  later  by  the  head  of  Dr.  Seaman. 

Valentine  Seaman  was  born  April  2,  1770, 
at  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  the 
fourth  son  of  Willett  Seaman  and  Martha 
Valentine.  Like  other  founders  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  he  belonged  to  the  Long 
Island  Quaker  Colony;  and  throughout  his 
life,  Valentine  adhered  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  great  grandfather  was  Captain 
John  Seaman  who  came  from  England  and 
.settled  in  Hempstead  in  I66O. 
and  the  New  York  Hospital. 

We  know  little  about  his  early  education. 
He  began  his  medical  studies  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Nicholas  Romeyne.  one  of  the 
earliest  medical  teachers  in  New  York  City 
and  at  that  time  connected  with  Queens 
College  (Rutgers),  New  Jersey. 

This  was  during  the  first  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  medical  .school  under  the  auspices  of 
what  was  later  known  as  Rutgers  College. 
Romeyne  was  the  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

At  that  time  the  only  institution  oflFering 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  was  the 
New  York  Almshouse.  Valentine  Seaman  be- 
came the  resident  physician  and  it  was  here 
that  he  began  his  clinical  teaching,  later  to 
be  continued  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Following  his  resident  service  at  the  Alms- 
house he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  listening  to  the  lec- 
tures of  such  distinguished  teachers  as 
Shippan,  Rush,  and  Kuhn.  He  received  the 
doctorate  in  medicine  from  this  institution 
in  1791. 

Returning  to  New  York,  he.  apparently  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  without  the 
usual  period  of  study  abroad  as  did  .some 
of  his  other  illustrious  colleagues  of  th.it 
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time.  Early  in  this  period  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  John  I-erris  of  West- 
chester, and  had  nine  children. 

Like  many  others  in  his  profession  lie  en- 
countered many  difficulties  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  medical  career.  It  was  not  until 
the  appearance  of  maliijnant  yellow  fever  in 
New  York  City  in  1795  that  his  merits  and 
ability  became  better  known.  He  entered  with 
threat  zeal  and  enthusiasm  into  a  study  of 
this  pestilence,  and  wrote  an  excellent  essay 
comparing  the  current  epidemic  with  that 
of  1791." 

He  came  to  the  conclusion,  since  then 
well  borne  out,  that  the  di.sease  might  have 
been  imported,  but  he  did  not  accept  its 
contagiousness,  insisting  that  local  conditions 
might  play  a  part. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  a 
series  of  lectures  on  midwifery  in  the  city 
Almshouse  and  in  1801  printed  a  syllabus 
of  his  instruction  course  under  the  title  of 
"The  Midwives'  Monitor  and  Mothers'  Mir- 
ror ",  being  three  concluding  lectures  in  a 
course  of  mstruction  on  midwifery.  These 
had  been  published  originally  in  the  Medi- 
cal Repository. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  from  the  preface 
of  this  little  book,  the  following: 

"Having  frequently  had  to  witness  the  ac- 
cidents attendant  upon  mismanagement,  in 
the  practice  of  Midwifery,  and  having,  with 
pain,  reflected  upon  the  limited  knowledge 
of  that  business  among  most  of  the  female 
practitioners,  I  have,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  had  a  wish,  that  some  means  might 
be  adopted  for  the  better  information  ot 
those  necessary,  though  too  much  neglected, 
members  of  the  community. 

I  consider  midw-ives  necessary,  and  not 
only  necessary  but  indispen.sably  so,  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  physicians, 
because  some  women  absolutely  refuse  hav- 
ing a  man  attend  them  in  their  labours,  or 
at  least  not  till  they  were  convinced  of  be- 
ing in  a  critical  or  dangerous  situation,  and 
oftentimes  not  until  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  skill." 

'i'his  publication  is  dwelt  upon  for  two 
reasons:  showing  the  changed  attitude  ot 
this  time,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  this 
course  of  instruction  for  midwives  has  been 
cited  by  some  as  the  first  establishment  ot 
a  training  school  for  nurses  in  New  York 
City. 

At  this  time  also  he  became  actively  in 
terested  in  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  New 
York  which  had  been  recently  organized. 
As  an  outcome  of  this  scientific  interest  he 
printed  a  small  volume  describing  the  waters 
of  Ballston  and  Saratoga  Spas,  with  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  which  is  still  accepted  as  correct 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  analyses. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  attending  sur- 
geon of  New  York  Hospital,  and  here  he 
worked  in  connection  with  such  men  as  Bay- 
!-y,  Kissam  and  Post.  He  held  this  position 
jmtil  the  time  of  his  ticalli.  and  to  render 


it  advant.\geous  to  the  medical  students  he 
projected  in  1811  a  course  in  clinical  sur- 
gery, while  his  friend  Dr.  Edward  Miller, 
assumed  the  course  in  clinical  medicine. 

This  plan  was  soon  after  interrupted  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Miller  in  the 
spring  of  1812.  We  may  recall  that  Dr. 
Miller  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  associate.  Dr.  Seaman  gave  a  memorial 
address  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

During  the  year  1810-1811  he  was  again 
associated  with  Dr.  Romeyne  in  the  second 
attempt  to  establish  a  Medical  School  in 
connection  with  Rutgers  College. 

Dr.  Seaman's  most  valuable  contribution 
to  medicine  and  public  health  in  New  York 
City  undoubtedly  was  his  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  Jenner's  discovery  and  the  new 
method  of  vaccination  against  small  pox 
with  virus  from  cattle.  He  had  met  Jenner 
personally  while  on  a  visit  to  England  for 
his  health,  and  had  apparently  been  fully 
familiar  with  the  old  method  of  inoculation 
with  human  virus.  The  significance  of  this 
would  not  be  so  apparent  at  the  present 
time  when  small  pox  has  become  almost 
sporadic.  At  that  period,  however,  it  existed 
in  severe  epidemic  form  and  one-tenth  of 
all  deaths  were  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  was 
particularly  prevalent  among  children  and 
many  of  the  deaths  occurred  during  the 
childhood  period. 

His  various  written  communications  were 
summed  up  in  a  discourse  upon  vaccination, 
or  kine  pock  inoculation,  with  the  remarks 
upon  the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  small 
pox  and  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
it.  This  was  printed  in  I8I6  and  based  upon 
lectures  delivered  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Waterhouse  who  had  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  method  in  Boston  sent  some  of 
the  vaccine  to  New  York,  having  procured 
it  from  England.  For  a  time  Seaman  was  the 
only  one  of  the  medical  profession  in  New 
York  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  education 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  popular  accep- 
tance of  this  preventive  measure.  As  he 
writes  in  his  discourse,  "I  have  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained a  single  cooperator,  nevertheless  the 
'disease,'  i.e.  the  vaccination,  appeared  to  be 
gaining  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  some  of  our  practitioners  who 
have  been  loud  in  their  opposition  began  to 
soften  their  notes  and  others  I  was  confident 
would  soon  adopt  the  practice." 

In  order  to  establish  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  New  York  Kine  Pock  Insti- 
tute supported  by  prominent  citizens  who 
lent  their  names  as  governors  and  directors. 
The  motive  of  this  organization  was  accepted 
without  question.  During  the  course  of 
three  years  the  Kine  Pock  Institute  servetl 
as  a  successful  demonstration  unit. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  indigent  pa- 
tients were  referred  to  the  New  York  Dis 
pensary  which  then  took  up  the  treament, 
while  those  in  better  financial  circumstances 


were  given  the  treatment  or  had  the  oper- 
ation performed  by  private  practitioners.  He 
.states  in  his  discourse  that  this  disease  was 
apparently  epidemic  during  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  is  im- 
pressed by  the  scientific,  objective  and  criti- 
cal methods  employed  in  determining  the 
safety  and  eflicacy  of  this  method,  and  the 
careful  manner  in  which  his  observations 
were  controlled. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  he  dis- 
tinguished between  a  successful  vaccination 
pustule  and  the  inflammatory  focus  and  re- 
action resulting  from  a  pyogenic  infection. 
As  he  puts  it,  there  might  be  danger  of  the 
inexperienced  physician  transferring  the  pus 
from  a  mere  festering  scab,  and  the  danger 
not  only  of  transmitting  such  an  inflam- 
matory process  but  also  of  leading  the  per- 
sons thus  treated  into  believing  falsely  that 
they  had  been  safely  inoculated. 

He  also  cites  in  his  discourse  the  instance 
where  one  of  the  physicians  opposed  to  the 
new  method  of  vaccination  brought  into  the 
clinic  for  demonstration  a  case  that  he  sup- 
posed was  small  pox  following  vaccination, 
but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  simple  case 
of  chicken  pox. 

One  of  the  early  provisions  was  that  all 
children  born  in  the  Lying-in  Ward  of  the 
hospital  were  vaccinated  before  they  left  the 
house. 

Following  the  gradual  acceptance  of  this 
method  of  protection  when  prejudices  were 
finally  removed,  there  was  a  period  of  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  Persons  of  all  description 
entered  upon  its  practice.  "Not  only  physi- 
cians who  had  taken  no  pains  to  inform 
themselves,  but  men  and  women  altogether 
out  of  the  way  of  knowing  anything  about 
it  would  volunteer  their  services.  Even  chil- 
dren were  sporting  with  their  pearly  vesicles 
and  vaccinating  one  another  at  school." 

About  18  n  Dr.  Seaman's  health  began 
to  fail.  What  was  then  described  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  developed  in  the 
course  of  two  years  into  "pulmonary  con- 
sumption". He  died  in  June,  1817,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  men- 
tioned above,  he  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  formulated  a  surgical  Pharma- 
copeia of  the  New  York  Hospital,  printed 
in  1811  under  the  title  of  "Pharmacopeia 
Clururgica  En  Usum  Nosocomii  Neo  Ebora- 
censis.  New  York,  1811." 

He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  "Medical  Repository",  one  of  the  earliest 
scientific  medical  publications. 

His  biographer.  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  sums 
up  his  personal  achievements  and  character 
in  the  following  closing  quotation;  "Dr. 
Seaman  was  a  laborious  practitioner  in  the 
healing  art  as  a  clinical  physician.  He  was 
most  assiduous,  and  his  benevolence  and 
humanity  were  worthy  of  himself  and  the 
respectable  "Society  of  Friends"  to  which 
he  belonged.  W.  C.  K. 


